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The  British  Commonwealth  in  the  Asian  Crisis’ 

BY  GWENDOLEN  M.  CARTER.  Professor  Carter,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  Smith  College,  is  the  author  of  The  British  Commonwealth  and  International 
Security:  The  Role  of  the  Dominions,  (Toronto,  Ryerson,  1947)  and  co-author  of 

The  Major  Foreign  Powers:  The  Governments  of  Great  Britain,  France,  the  Soviet  Union 
and  China  (New  York,  Harcourt,  1949). 


THE  Korean  war  and  the  growing  struggle  in 
Southeast  Asia  have  focused  the  attention  of  the 
American  public  as  never  before  on  the  problems 
and  potentialities  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Na¬ 
tions.  When  the  first  formal  conference  of  the 
Foreign  Ministers  of  the  eight  countries  of  the 
Commonwealth — the  United  Kingdom,  Canada, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  India,  Pakis¬ 
tan,  and  Ceylon — convened  in  Colombo,  Ceylon, 
in  January  1950,^  there  was  striking  evidence  of  the 
great  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  this  asso¬ 
ciation  since  World  War  II.  The  very  fact  that  an 
important  Commonwealth  conference  was  held  in 
Southern  Asia  highlighted  the  shift  in  the  center  of 
gravity  of  the  Commonwealth  since  India,  Pakis¬ 
tan  and  Ceylon  became  full  and  independent  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  group.  The  emphasis  on  foreign  affairs, 
and  the  active  role  of  the  older  overseas  members 
of  the  Commonwealth,  testified  to  their  increased 
stature  and  self-reliance  arising  out  of  heavy  re¬ 
sponsibilities  during  and  since  the  war.  What 
emerged  was  a  new  type  of  Commonwealth  rela¬ 
tionship  based  on  equality  of  function  as  well  as 
status^  in  place  of  the  pre-war  dependence  on 
United  Kingdom  leadership  and  military  strength. 
Britain  remains  the  only  great  power  within  the 
Commonwealth,  the  only  member  with  world-wide 
interests,  but  all  the  present  members  of  the  Com- 

1.  The  background  material  for  this  Report  was  secured 
through  visits  to  all  the  countries  of  the  Qimmonwealth  during 
1948  and  1949  under  the  auspices  of  the  Social  Science  Research 
Council  of  New  York,  and  of  Canada,  the  Canadian  Institute 
of  International  Affairs  and  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations, 
whose  support  is  gratefully  acknowledged.  The  results  of  this 
study  tour  will  be  published  in  a  book  entitled  The  Multi-Racial 
Commonwealth:  Its  Members  and  Their  Policies. 

2.  For  accounts  of  the  Colombo  Conference,  see  The  Round 
Table,  March  1950,  pp.  1 10-13,  The  World  Today,  April  1950, 
pp.  149-56,  and  Current  Notes  on  International  Affairs  (Can¬ 
berra,  Australia)  January  1950,  pp.  44-49. 

3.  The  Balfour  Report  of  the  Imperial  Conference  of  1926 
which  stated  that  Great  Britain  and  the  Dominions  were  “equal 
in  status,  in  no  way  subordinate  one  to  another  in  any  aspect 
of  their  domestic  or  external  affairs”  was  careful  to  add  that 
"the  principles  of  equality  and  similarity,  appropriate  to  status, 
do  not  universally  extend  to  function." 


monwealth,  old  and  new,  now  carry  substantial 
international  responsibilities  in  their  own  areas. 
This  fact  gives  the  Commonwealth  its  increased 
significance  in  international  affairs,  particularly  in 
a  period  of  rising  political  tension  in  Southeast 
Asia  most  dangerously  exemplified  by  the  fighting 
in  Korea,  but  also  threatening  in  Southeast  Asia. 

CHANGES  IN  MEMBERSHIP 

The  most  striking  of  the  new  features  of  the 
post-war  Commonwealth  is  the  membership  of 
India  and  Pakistan,  which  had  been  expected  to 
break  their  ties  with  Britain  at  the  earliest  opportu¬ 
nity.  True,  the  terms  of  their  independence,  made 
effective  in  August  1947,'*  provided  that  both  should 
remain  members  of  the  Commonwealth  for  one 
year.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  however,  they  were 
free  to  withdraw  as  Burma  had  done,  or  to  remain. 
In  April  1949,  at  a  Prime  Ministers’  Conference  in 
London  called  expressly  for  this  purpose,  a  formal 
decision  was  reached  on  India’s'  membership  in  the 
Commonwealth. 

The  particular  issue  faced  at  this  conference  was 
how  India,  which  was  determined  to  become  a 
republic,^  could  also  be  a  member  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  when  the  preamble  of  the  Statute  of  West¬ 
minster  of  1931  declared  that  the  members  of  the 
Commonwealth  express  their  unity  “by  a  common 
allegiance  to  the  Crown.’’  Responsive  as  ever  to 
changed  circumstances,  however,  the  1949  Prime 
Ministers’  Conference  agreed  that  India,  even 
though  a  republic,  could  remain  a  full  member  of 
the  Commonwealth  since  it  wished  to  do  .so.  For 
its  part,  India  acknowledged  the  King  “as  a  symbol 

4.  Sec  Phillips  Talbot,  “The  Independence  of  India,”  Foreign 
Policy  Reports,  June  15,  1947. 

5.  Pakistan  contends  that  it  has  not  yet  made  its  formal  de¬ 
cision  on  Commonwealth  membership,  not  being  so  far  ad¬ 
vanced  in  constitution-making,  but  in  the  meantime  it  acts  as 
a  member  of  the  Commonwealth.  Ceylon,  which  became  a 
Dominion  on  February  4,  1948,  welcomed  membership  from 
the  outset. 

6.  Iiuha  became  a  republic  on  January  26,  1950. 
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of  the  free  association  of  its  independent  member 
nations  and,  as  such,  the  Head  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth.”^  By  inference,  although  not  in  so  many 
words,  republicanism  had  been  made  compatible 
with  Commonwealth  membership. 

The  Indian  Constituent  Assembly  approved  this 
settlement  on  May  i6,  1950,  with  only  two  dissent¬ 
ing  votes.  This  decision  hardly  reflected  the  true 
proportions  of  Indian  opinion  on  the  issue,  since 
both  Indian  Socialists  and  Communists  violently 
opposed  the  Commonwealth  tie  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  make  India  subservient  to  the  West,  and 
many  Congress  party  members  also  hesitated  lest 
their  support  of  Commonwealth  membership 
should  undercut  their  claim  to  be  the  spearhead  of 
Indian  nationalism.  Yet  many 
factors  worked  to  increase  the 
Indian  desire  for  continued 
association  with  the  Com¬ 
monwealth:  strategic  consid¬ 
erations  (particularly  in  view 
of  Russian  penetration  in 
Asia),  economic  needs,  aware¬ 
ness  that  the  Commonwealth 
offered  a  forum  for  interna¬ 
tional  influence  as  well  as  an 
inner  circle  of  friends  at  in- 
I  ternational  conferences.  When 
Pandit  Nehru,  the  most  vigor¬ 
ous  proponent  of  continued 
Commonwealth  membership, 
said  to  the  Constituent  As¬ 
sembly  in  New  Delhi  in  June 
1949  that  “We  join  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  obviously  because 
we  think  it  is  beneficial  to  us 
and  to  other  causes  in  the 
world  that  we  wish  to  ad¬ 
vance,”  and  that  “it  is  good 
I  to  keep  a  co-operative  associa¬ 
tion  going  which  might  do  good  in  this  world . . .,”® 
I  his  words  found  general  agreement  and  support 
throughout  India. 

IMPACT  OF  THE  ASIAN  DOMINIONS 

The  accession  of  the  Asian  Dominions  to  the 
Commonwealth  changes  its  character,  and  creates 
new  problems,  but  it  also  strengthens  its  potentiali¬ 
ties.  Now  that  there  are  420  million  Asians  among 
the  500  million  people  of  the  countries  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  (nearly  one-quarter  of  the  people  of 
the  world  occupying  almost  one-quarter  of  the  land 
surface  of  the  globe),  the  Commonwealth  is  no 

7.  Journal  of  the  Parliaments  of  the  Commonwealth,  June 
1949,  p.  206.  (Italics  are  author’s.) 

8.  Ibid.,  pp.  337-38. 
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longer  “British”  as  in  the  past.  In  fact,  since  April 
1949  the  word  “British”  is  usually  dropped  from 
the  title  of  the  association.’  In  place  of  being  “Brit¬ 
ish”  (the  French-Canadians  and  the  Afrikaners  al¬ 
ways  resented  the  designation),  the  Commonwealth 
has  become  truly  international.  This  is  not  to  deny 
that  the  British  tradition  has  deep  roots  in  the 
Asian  Dominions,  as  can  be  seen  in  their  legal, 
parliamentary  and  educational  systems.  Nonethe¬ 
less,  their  rich  indigenous  cultures  will  mould  all 
institutions  into  their  own  distinctive  forms. 

It  is  less  the  difference  in  culture  than  that  of 
social  composition  which  differentiates  the  Asian 
Dominions  so  sharply  from  the  older  members  of 
the  Cxjmmonwealth.  The  vast  masses  in  these  coun¬ 
tries  are  illiterate  and  impov¬ 
erished,  only  dimly  aware,  if 
at  all,  of  their  political  and 
international  responsibilities. 
Their  small  groups  of  leaders 
must  develop  and  direct  their 
peoples  toward  political  de¬ 
mocracy  and  industrializa¬ 
tion,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  formulate  new  policies 
in  world  affairs. 

Yet  the  very  existence  of 
these  problems  has  its  posi¬ 
tive  elements  for  the  (Com¬ 
monwealth.  No  longer  does 
that  association  consist  only 
of  countries  of  relatively  simi¬ 
lar  experience  which  can  gen¬ 
erally  count  on  knowing  each 
other’s  reactions.  The  Asian 
Dominions  afford  the  other 
Commonwealth  members  an 
insight  into  new  issues  and 
attitudes  which  are  increas¬ 
ingly  important  for  an  in¬ 
formed  view  of  world  affairs,  thereby  enhancing 
the  value  of  the  frank  and  free  discussion  which 
is  the  essential  feature  of  Commonwealth  relations. 
It  is  equally  true  that  these  differences  of  outlook 
have  resulted  in  divergent  policies,  as  when  India’s 
efforts  to  bring  Communist  China  into  the  United 
Nations  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  crisis  con¬ 
flicted  with  the  line  adopted  by  all  other  Common¬ 
wealth  countries,  including  Britain  which  had  rec¬ 
ognized  the  Peiping  regime  in  January  1950  just 
after  India  did.  Nor  have  the  Asian  Dominions 
promised  military  aid  in  Korea  as  have  other  Com¬ 
monwealth  countries.  Nevertheless,  they  have  en¬ 
dorsed  UN  action  in  Korea,  and  their  COmmon- 

9.  Less  commonly  in  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  the  United 
Kingdom  than  in  the  rest  of  the  Commonwealth. 


In  spite  of  the  many  ties — lan¬ 
guage,  common  traditions,  com¬ 
mon  objectives  and  preoccupations 
— which  link  the  United  States 
with  the  countries  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  the  American  public 
knows  relatively  little  about  the 
organization  and  policies  of  that 
international  grouping.  Yet  both 
in  Europe  and  Asia,  in  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  and  the  Pacific,  the  United 
States  needs  the  aid  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  countries,  and  must 
achieve  understanding  not  only 
with  its  older,  English-speaking 
members  but  also  with  its  new 
Asian  partners.  The  Research 
Staff  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Asso¬ 
ciation  therefore  believes  it  is  of 
particular  importance  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  to  analyze  the  changes 
that  have  occurred  in  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  since  1945. 
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wealth  membership  may  have  helped  to  bridge 
what  might  have  been  a  dangerous  division  between 
Western  and  Asian  powers.  If  this  assumption  is 
correct,  it  underlines  the  international  significance 
of  having  the  Asian  countries  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  Moreover,  strategically,  the  Asian  Domin¬ 
ions  occupy  a  key  position  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
traditionally  a  British  security  zone.  Psychologi¬ 
cally,  the  presence  of  the  Asian  Dominions  in  the 
Commonwealth  gives  reality  to  the  pledge  Britain 
has  made  to  the  African  colonies  that  they,  too, 
shall  graduate  ultimately  to  Commonwealth  mem¬ 
bership. 

WITHDRAWAL  OF  IRELAND 

Almost  at  the  same  time  that  India  was  resolving 
to  remain  within  the  Commonwealth,  Ireland  de¬ 
cided  formally  to  withdraw  from  that  associadon 
of  which  it  had  long  been  an  uninterested  and  non¬ 
cooperating  member.  Since  1936  the  reladonship 
had  been  governed  under  the  External  Reladons 
Act  by  which  Ireland,  although  using  the  forms 
of  a  republic  in  internal  affairs,  used  the  name  of 
the  King  in  its  external  relations.  This  device  of 
Premier  de  Valera  was  formally  accepted  by  the 
other  members  of  the  Commonwealth  as  a  sign 
of  membership  in  the  Commonwealth,  thus  per¬ 
mitting  the  continuance  of  such  special  privileges 
of  membership  as  imperial  preference. 

When  the  government  of  Premier  John  A.  Cos¬ 
tello,  under  the  spur  of  his  fervendy  republican 
Foreign  Secretary,  Sean  McBride,  decided  in  July 
1948  to  resolve  the  anomalies  of  the  Irish  posidon 
and  repeal  the  External  Relations  Act,  questions  of 
trade  and  the  position  of  Irish  citizens  in  Common¬ 
wealth  countries,  particularly  the  United  Kingdom, 
came  quickly  to  the  fore.  Finally,  as  the  result  of  a 
number  of  meetings  with  Commonwealth  leaders 
who  were  in  London  for  the  Prime  Ministers’  Con¬ 
ference  of  October  1948,  and  subsequently  at  Paris,*® 
the  Irish  were  granted,  by  virtue  of  their  condguous 
position  to  Britain,  the  same  trading  and  citizen¬ 
ship  rights  which  they  had  had  as  members  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Thus,  in  one  of  those  tours  de 
force  for  which  they  are  so  famous,  the  Irish  man¬ 
aged  successfully  to  have  their  cake  and  eat  it  too. 

As  a  result  Ireland  is  today  a  friendly  outsider, 
enjoying  the  benefits  of  the  association,  and  no 
longer  irritated  by  a  relationship  which  had  long 
lost  all  meaning,  if  indeed  it  ever  possessed  any.** 
That  the  ties  between  Ireland  and  the  United  King- 

10.  See  The  Round  Table,  February  1948,  pp.  44-49. 

11.  Sec  Nicholas  Mansergh’s  essay  on  “The  Implications  of 
Eire’s  Relationship  with  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations" 
in  The  Commonwealth  and  the  Nations  (London,  1948)  in 
which  he  argues  cogently  that  Ireland  should  never  have  been 
given  Dominion  status. 


dom  are  substantial  was  demonstrated  by  the  great 
voluntary  contributions  made  by  the  Irish  during 
World  War  II;*^  that  they  lacked  a  sense  of  mutual 
responsibility  was  demonstrated  by  Ireland’s  war¬ 
time  neutrality.  Today  Ireland  refuses  to  enter  the 
North  Atlantic  pact,  giving  as  its  reason  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  partition,  which  its  action  in  withdrawing 
from  the  Commonwealth  has  made  the  more  diflS- 
cult  to  end.  Under  the  circumstances,  few  can  feel 
that  either  Ireland  or  the  Commonwealth  has  suf¬ 
fered  a  loss  through  termination  of  a  relationship 
which  had  long  been  only  a  matter  of  form.  i 

THE  COMMONWEALTH  TODAY 

At  present  the  Commonwealth  is  in  process  of  I 
adjustment  to  its  changed  conditions.  Its  traditional 
ways  of  acting  developed  during  earlier  periods 
when  its  members,  spurred  by  Irish,  Afrikaner  and 
Canadian  nationalism,  were  concerned  to  assert  , 
their  independence  in  form  and  fact.  World  War  i 
II  replaced  this  drive  for  self-assertion  (except  in  1 
Ireland)  by  a  profound  awareness  of  national  in¬ 
security  and  interdependence.  Since  that  time,  there  L 
has  no  longer  been  concern  with  status;  the  focus  r 
is  upon  defense,  economic  stability  and  mutual  F 
aid.*^  I 

At  the  same  time,  the  changes  in  Commonwealth  | 
membership  make  it  necessary  to  reconsider  the  P 
ties  in  each  of  these  fields  in  a  new  perspective,  for  I 
the  needs  and  contributions  of  the  Asian  Domin-  i 
ions  are  very  different  from  those  of  the  older  over-  1 
seas  members  of  the  Commonwealth.  Even  more 
important  is  the  readjustment  to  the  weakened  po¬ 
sition  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  newly  ac¬ 
quired  dominant  position  in  world  affairs  of  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  It  is  in  this  per¬ 


spective  that  the  ties  of  the  post-war  Common-  < 
wealth  must  be  considered.  t 

Mutual  advantage  has  always  been  the  core  of  1 

the  Commonwealth  relation  but,  except  at  mo-  r 

ments  of  crisis,  the  heaviest  contributions,  not  sur-  r 
prisingly,  have  been  those  of  the  United  Kingdom.  t; 
The  British  Navy,  long  the  bulwark  of  imperial  tl 


security,  has  always  been  financed  exclusively  by 
the  British  people,  with  Dominion  contributions  a 
made  only  in  the  form  of  port  facilities  and  small  ir 

separate  fleets.  Britain  was  the  major  source  of  si 

capital  for  all  except  Canada,  the  guarantor  of  loans  w 
through  the  Trustee  Security  Act,  the  chief  market 
for  Dominion  products,  the  chief  exporter  to  them  an 
of  manufactured  goods  and  heavy  machinery.  The 
British  diplomatic  service  looked  after  all  British  >5 
subjects  abroad,  those  from  the  Dominions  as  well  ^  jp 

12.  See  Gwendolen  M.  Carter,  “Eire:  Its  Neutrality  and  Post-  of 

war  Prospects,”  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  February  i,  1945.  for 

13.  See  Gwendolen  M.  Carter,  “The  Dominions  Look  to  the  t^oi 

Future,”  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  December  i,  1943. 
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as  the  United  Kingdom,  and  provided  the  infor¬ 
mation  transmitted  in  a  steady  stream  to  Dominion 
capitals  by  what  is  now  known  as  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Relations  Office.  In  all  these  fields — strategic, 
financial,  economic,  diplomatic — contributions  were 
becoming  increasingly  two-way  in  the  period  before 
World  War  II  but  with  the  heavy  balance  of  activ¬ 
ity  still  on  the  side  of  Britain. 

The  United  Kingdom  remains  the  only  great 
power  in  the  Commonwealth  but  its  resources  were 
seriously  depleted  by  the  vast  sacrifices  demanded 
by  World  War  II.  By  contrast,  the  overseas  parts 
of  the  Commonwealth — Canada,  Australia,  New 
Zealand  and  South  Africa — like  the  United  States, 
increased  their  industrial  capacity  and  general  pros¬ 
perity  to  a  striking  extent  in  the  course  of  further¬ 
ing  their  own  remarkable  war  efforts.  Thus  in 
every  aspect  of  Commonwealth  relations  there  has 
necessarily  been  a  shift  from  the  traditional  pattern 
of  the  United  Kingdom’s  dominance  to  a  more 
equalitarian  sharing  of  responsibilities.  At  the  same 
time,  the  obvious  limitations  of  the  resources  of 
Commonwealth  countries  has  brought  about  de¬ 
pendence  on  the  United  States  to  a  degree  never 
before  experienced. 

STRATEGIC  TIES 

Collective  security,  underpinned  by  the  British 
Navy,  was  long  the  basic  bond  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  but  World  War  II  made  starkly  obvious 
what  had  already  become  apparent  by  World 
War  I:  that  British  resources  were  inadequate  to 
protect  the  far-flung  territories  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  and  Empire.  Since  World  War  II,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  since  the  widening  of  the  rift  between  the 
West  and  the  Soviet  Union,  the  security  of  the 
crucial  North  Atlantic  area  has  become  an  interna¬ 
tional  and  no  longer  chiefly  a  British  responsibility. 
Both  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom  have  recog¬ 
nized  this  fact,  and  have  furthered  this  develop¬ 
ment  through  their  support  of  the  North  Atlantic 
treaty  which  seeks  to  integrate  their  efforts  with 
those  of  the  United  States  and  Western  Europe.''* 

The  Commonwealth  is  both  a  North  Atlantic 
and  an  Indian  Ocean  group,*’  however,  and  it  is 
in  the  latter  area  that  it  still  retains  its  chief  strategic 
significance.  The  very  distribution  of  Common¬ 
wealth  and  Empire  territories  with  India,  Pakis- 

14.  See  A.  Boyd  and  W.  Metson,  Atlantic  Pact,  Commonwealth 
and  United  Nations  (London,  Hutchinson,  1949).  too  pp.  (Pre¬ 
pared  for  the  British  United  Nations  Association). 

15.  Australia  naturally  places  great  emphasis  on  the  Pacific 
area,  a  principal  zone  of  conflict  in  World  War  II,  and  Percy 
Spender,  Minister  for  External  Affairs,  in  a  speech  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  June  8,  1950,  offered  Australia’s  support 
for  a  Pacific  pact.  As  he  pointed  out,  however,  "no  such  pact 
could  hope  to  succeed  without  the  support  and  cooperation  of 
the  United  States.” 
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tan  and  Ceylon  well  centered  in  Southern  Asia, 
Malaya,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  on  the  east, 
and  South,  Ontral  and  East  Africa  on  the  west,  is 
impressive.  The  United  Kingdom,  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  carry  on  constant  military  planning 
both  in  London  and  in  the  Southwest  Pacific.  Aus¬ 
tralia,  moreover,  is  taking  an  active  role  in  plans  for 
Southeast  and  Southern  Asia,  and  recently  sent 
planes  to  reinforce  the  British  position  in  Malaya. 

Yet  the  weaknesses  of  this  strategic  set-up  are 
also  obvious.  British  naval  units,  scattered  between 
Simonstown  (South  Africa),  Trincomalee  (Cey¬ 
lon),  Singapore  and  Hong  Kong,  are  relatively  few. 
The  port  and  air  facilities  of  the  African  coast  have 
made  little  advance.  India  is  reluctant  to  undertake 
military  commitments,  and  half  of  its  budget,  as  in 
the  case  of  Pakistan,  has  been  going  into  the  financ¬ 
ing  of  arms  and  armies  aimed  by  each  of  those  two 
countries  against  the  other.  The  Middle  East  and 
Southeast  Asia,  which  are  in  a  growing  state  of 
ferment,  and  the  Soviet  Union’s  nearness  to  the 
Kashmir  frontier  are  danger  points  whose  serious¬ 
ness  is  only  beginning  to  enter  the  consciousness 
and  plans  of  the  Asian  and  African  parts  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

ECONOMIC  RELATIONS 

(Compared  to  relations  in  the  strategic  sphere 
where  there  are  few  formal  arrangements  or  gen¬ 
eral  discussions,  intra-Ck)mmonwcalth  economic 
relations  are  close  and  well-integrated.  It  is  true  that 
Canada  lies  outside  the  sterling  area,  but  the  im¬ 
portance  of  its  trading  relations  with  the  United 
Kingdom  makes  it  a  customary  participant  at  Com¬ 
monwealth  discussions  on  finance  as  well  as  eco¬ 
nomic  policy.  Commonwealth  relations  with  the 
United  States  are  obviously  as  close  in  economic 
matters  as  in  strategic.  Because  of  the  division 
between  the  sterling  and  dollar  areas,  however, 
they  are  less  definitely  collaborative  and,  failing  a 
better  balance  of  trade,  must  take  the  form  of 
American  financial  aid. 

The  two  chief  economic  problems  faced  by  the 
Commonwealth  countries  are  those  of  adjustment 
to  the  conditions  of  the  post-war  world,  notably  the 
disrupted  balance  of  payments  between  the  sterling 
and  dollar  areas,  and  of  aiding  the  economic  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  Asian  Dominions  so  as  to  minimize 
the  attractions  of  communism  and  create  a  sound 
foundation  for  the  eventual  establishment  of  demo¬ 
cratic  institutions. 

In  one  way,  the  profound  dislocation  between  the 
sterling  and  dollar  areas  encourages  close  intra- 
Commonwealth  relations  because  the  sterling  area 
and  the  Commonwealth  and  Empire  virtually  co¬ 
incide,  except  that  Canada  is  not  within  the  ster- 
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ling  area  and  Burma,  Ireland,  Iceland  and  Iraq  are.  and  the  like.  Nor  is  it  sure  that  they  will  ever  be- 


Trade  within  the  sterling  area**’  proceeds  without 
undue  handicaps,  currencies  are  convertible,  funds 
can  be  moved  from  one  to  another  on  a  relatively 
large  scale.  This  encourages  intra-sterling  area 
trade,  as  well  as  migration.  Moreover,  sterling  area 
countries  pool  their  dollar  resources  which  are 
banked  in  London  and  distributed  from  there  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  agreed  needs  for  withdrawal. 

The  urgency  of  the  dollar  situation  has  also  led 
to  conferences  concerning  substantial  restrictions  on 
buying  from  the  United  States,  notably  the  confer¬ 
ence  of  Finance  Ministers  of  Commonwealth  coun¬ 
tries  held  in  London  in  July  1949  (Canada  also  at¬ 
tended)  which  decided  on  a  25  per  cent  reduction 
of  dollar  purchases  for  sterling  area  countries.  Dis¬ 
cussions  on  the  dollar  situation  were  also  held 
parallel  to  those  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  at  Colom¬ 
bo  in  January  1950  where  it  was  agreed  to  continue 
these  restrictions  throughout  1950.^^ 

Devaluation  of  the  British  pound  sterling,  which 
took  place  in  September  1949  and  led  to  large-scale 
revisions  of  currency  valuations  outside  the  United 
Kingdom,  proved  the  importance  of  Britain’s  finan¬ 
cial  position,  both  within  and  outside  the  Com¬ 
monwealth,  but  also  demonstrated  some  of  the 
difficulties  of  securing  joint  action.  Presumably  in 
the  interests  of  preventing  speculation,  the  extent 
of  the  British  devaluation  was  divulged  late,  and 
to  relatively  few  in  other  Commonwealth  countries. 
Canada  hesitated  two  days  before  deciding  to  de¬ 
value  the  Canadian  dollar  in  terms  of  the  American 
in  the  hope  of  stimulating  trade;  Pakistan  (whose 
dollar  exports  could  not  be  expanded)  decided  not 
to  devalue;  India  followed  the  British  devaluation 
despite  publicly  expressed  criticism  of  the  United 
Kingdom  for  acting  without  consultation,  and  al¬ 
most  immediately  slipped  into  a  trade  war  with 
Pakistan  over  the  higher  price  of  jute.  Other  Com¬ 
monwealth  countries  devalued  to  the  same  extent 
as  the  United  Kingdom.  Whether  this  heroic  meas¬ 
ure  will  greatly  aid  in  adjusting  the  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments  between  sterling  and  dollar  areas  is  far  from 
certain,  but  one  result,  at  least,  has  been  to  encour¬ 
age  intra-Commonwealth  trade. 

Another  traditional  means  of  encouraging  intra- 
Commonwealth  trade** — imperial  preferences — has 
temporarily  lost  most  of  its  importance  because  of 
the  existence  of  currency  restrictions,  import  licenses 

16.  For  statistics  on  the  trading  relations  of  the  sterling  area 
with  the  United  States,  see  Labor  and  Industry  in  Britain,  Sep¬ 
tember,  1949,  pp.  121-28. 

17.  New  York.  Times,  January  25,  1950.  The  original  decision 
was  to  terminate  the  cuts  in  June  1950. 

18.  See  A  Review  of  Commonwealth  Trade  (London,  His 
Majesty’s  Stationery  Office,  1949)  Thirty-Third  Report  of  the 
Commonwealth  Economic  Committee.  53  pp. 


come  SO  important  a  factor  in  the  future  as  they 
have  been  in  the  past.  Nonetheless,  certain  parts  of 
the  Commonwealth,  like  New  Zealand,  ardently 
support  maintenance  of  imperial  preferences  and, 
on  the  whole.  Commonwealth  countries  wish  to 
retain  the  privilege  of  extending  certain  concessions 
to  each  other  outside  of  most-favored  nation  agree¬ 
ments,  despite  American  criticisms  of  them  as 
discriminatory. 

“sterling  balances” 

More  important  at  the  moment  is  the  issue  of  the 
“sterling  balances.”*^  These  are  funds,  amounting 
at  their  height  to  about  $14  billion  and  now  to 
about  $9  billion,  which  were  built  up  in  London 
partly  before  but  largely  during  World  War  II  by 
countries  like  India,  Australia,  Pakistan,  Ireland, 
Egypt  and  the  British  colonies  (as  a  group).  These 
represented  debts  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  the 
overseas  countries  incurred  through  the  sale  of 
goods  to  Britain  and  through  the  maintenance  of 
British  armed  forces  and  bases  in  the  countries 
concerned  during  the  wartime  period.  In  other  I 
words,  Britain  did  not  have  the  necessary  foreign 
exchange  to  pay  for  its  vast  overseas  war  expendi¬ 
tures  and  had  to  borrow  heavily  throughout  the  j 
sterling  area.  Under  similar  circumstances,  Canada 
sold  Britain  goods  through  repatriating  securities  and 
subsequently  continued  the  flow  of  supplies  through 
a  system  of  mutual  aid  which  paralleled  American 
lend-lease.  Other  Commonwealth  countries  not  in 
so  stable  an  economic  position  have  felt  the  need 
of  obtaining  repayment.^®  India,  in  particular,  has 
drawn  heavily  on  the  sterling  balances  since 
achieving  independence  to  finance  its  capital  de¬ 
velopment. 

Few  people  fail  to  sympathize  with  India’s  de-  | 
sire  to  place  its  economy  on  a  sounder  footing  but  ’ 
there  has  been  much  concern  about  the  effect  of 
the  withdrawals  on  Britain’s  recovery.  Although 
the  term  “unrequited  exports”  is  misleading,  since 
the  sterling  balances  were  initially  earned  by  export  ^ 
of  goods  to  Britain,  it  is  still  true  that  this  large-  I 
scale  demand  for  British  products  tempts  producers  | 
in  Britain  to  seek  the  easy  soft  currency  market 
rather  than  to  manufacture  for  dollar  returns  in  the  | 
stiffly  competitive  market  of  the  United  States.  It 
has  been  suggested,  therefore,  either  that  these 
countries  scale  down  their  demands  on  Britain, 

19.  See  William  W.  Wade,  “Testing  Time  for  Britain,”  For¬ 

eign  Policy  Reports,  May  i,  1950,  and  Douglas  B.  Copland, 
“The  Dollar  Gap  and  the  Commonwealth,”  Foreign  Affairs, 
July  1950,  pp.  671-75.  I 

20.  Australia  has  made  gifts  to  Britain  ranging  from  £,2$ 

million  (Australian)  to  £10  million  in  1949,  to  write  down 
its  sterling  balances.  [ 
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or  that  the  United  States  should  take  over  the 
I  sterling  balances — that  is,  supply  India,  in  par- 
I  ticular,  with  the  goods  which  it  would  otherwise 
draw  from  Britain/*  The  British  have  had  some 
understandable  reluctance  about  both  proposals, 

I  fearing  either  to  alienate  India,  or  to  lose  their 
markets,  but  are  also  deeply  concerned  about  the 
I  drain  on  their  resources. 

The  problem  of  sterling  balances,  although  se¬ 
rious  at  present,  is  a  temporary  one.  Moreover,  the 
I  sterling  balances  offer  no  long-range  solution  to  the 
^  needs  of  the  Asian  Dominions.  In  this  regard,  what 
has  been  called  the  “Commonwealth  Point  Four.”’^ 
may  prove  to  be  significant.  Proposed  at  the  Co¬ 
lombo  conference  by  Percy  C.  Spender,  Australian 
Minister  for  External  Affairs,  this  is  a  plan  for 

I  providing  economic  aid  and  technical  assistance  to 
underdeveloped  areas  in  Asia.  A  new  body,  the 
Commonwealth  Consultative  Committee  on  Eco¬ 
nomic  Aid  for  Southeast  Asia,  was  immediately 
established,  and  met  in  Sydney,  Australia,  in  May 
1950  to  consider  the  most  pressing  problems  of 
food  and  transport.  It  agreed  on  a  fund  of  mil¬ 
lion  to  be  spent  over  three  years  beginning  July 
1950  to  provide  technical  aid  for  countries  of  South- 
[  ern  and  Southeast  Asia,  both  inside  and  outside 

I  the  Commonwealth,  and  set  up  in  Colombo,  Cey¬ 

lon,  a  central  bureau  of  financial  and  economic 
experts  drawn  from  all  the  countries  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  who  are  responsible  for  collecting  in¬ 
formation  on  plans  for  development.^^ 

I  The  primary  difficulty  of  this  approach  is  the 
[  inadequacy  of  the  resources  of  Commonwealth 

I  countries  to  meet  the  needs  of  Southern  and  South- 

f  east  Asia.  For  this  reason,  it  has  been  said  from  the 

k  first  that  any  such  plan  would  have  to  be  under- 

1  written  ultimately  by  the  United  States.  Yet  there 

f  is  much  which  the  Commonwealth  countries  could 

ido  if  there  were  careful  planning.  American  experi¬ 
ence  in  China  showed  that  money  and  goods  lav- 

iishly  supplied  may  prove  a  handicap  rather  than  a 
help — that  what  is  needed  is  a  careful  balance  be- 

21.  The  problem  was  considered  at  the  tripartite  (United 
Sutes,  United  Kingdom,  Canada)  financial  talks  in  Washington 
!  in  September  1949,  and  in  April  1950,  the  United  Kingdom 

r  explored  the  possibility  of  scaling  down  its  $6  billion  debt 

to  Southern  Asia  in  return  for  economic  aid  from  the  United 
!  States  to  Southeast  Asia.  See  'New  Yor/^  Times,  April  25,  1950. 
r  22.  The  term  “Point  Four”  comes  from  President  Truman’s 
I  address  to  Congress  in  January  1949,  but  the  United  Nations 
I  program  of  technical  assistance  for  economic  development  orig¬ 
inated  in  the  first  session  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1946.  In 
June  1950,  a  vastly  expanded  program  was  launched  through 

1  pledges  of  $20,000,000  made  at  the  Technical  Assistance  Con¬ 
ference  at  Lake  Success  to  finance  the  work  for  the  succeeding 
eighteen  months. 

23.  New  Yorlf^  Times,  May  16,  17  and  18,  1950,  and  External 
Affairs  (Ottawa),  July  1950,  pp.  252-53.  In  addition,  Britain, 
Australia,  India,  Pakistan,  and  Ceylon  contributed  to  a  loan  of 
million  to  Burma  to  finance  rice  production. 


tween  technical  assistance  and  selected  material. 
Countries  like  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Can¬ 
ada  as  well  as  the  United  Kingdom  can  provide 
'both  skilled  engineers  and  training  facilities  for 
the  Asians.  A  well  worked-out  program,  small 
enough  to  be  effective,  yet  sufficiently  large  to  show 
results,  could  provide  the  Asian  masses  with  much 
needed  evidence  that  Commonwealth  membership 
yields  tangible  results. 

CITIZENSHIP 

One  of  the  historic  advantages  of  being  “British” 
has  been  the  possession  of  a  common  nationality 
which  opened  the  way  for  those  from  any  part  of 
the  Ckimmonwealth  to  travel  freely  to  all  other 
parts  of  the  Commonwealth  and  Empire,  and  to 
gain  the  franchise  and  work  permits  more  easily 
than  was  the  case  for  citizens  of  foreign  countries. 
In  the  United  Kingdom  (where  the  original  com¬ 
mon  law  ruling  that  everyone  born  in  the  King’s 
Dominions  was  a  natural  born  subject  has  been 
interpreted  most  generously),  persons  from  other 
parts  of  the  Commonwealth  have  traditionally  been 
granted  the  franchise,  held  public  office  and  en¬ 
tered  the  civil  service  on  approximately  the  same 
terms  as  those  born  within  Britain  itself.  Other 
parts  of  the  Commonwealth  have  been  somewhat 
more  restrained  in  extending  privileges  to  “British 
subjects,”  particularly  from  Asia,  whose  entry  into 
these  countries  has  been  seriously  restricted  or  even 
stopped  altogether  by  immigration  laws.  On  the 
whole,  however.  Commonwealth  countries  have 
provided  marked  privileges  for  persons  possessing 
the  status  of  “British  subject,”  and  have  attempted 
to  maintain  relatively  uniform  provisions  for  natu¬ 
ralization,  since  it  admits  former  foreigners  not 
only  to  citizenship  in  a  particular  country  but  also 
to  these  advantages  in  other  parts  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth. 

Recent  developments  in  this  field  have  done  more 
to  change  the  form  than  the  fact,  yet  are  nonethe¬ 
less  suggestive.  In  1947  Canada  passed  a  Citizen¬ 
ship  Law;  since  then,  all  the  other  countries  of  the 
Commonwealth  including  the  United  Kingdom 
have  done  likewise.  The  British  Nationality  Act, 
which  became  law  on  July  30,  1948,  provides  that 
any  citizen  of  the  United  Kingdom,  its  colonies,  or 
a  country  of  the  Commonwealth,  has  by  virtue  of 
that  citizenship,  the  status  of  “British  subject”  or 
(some  people  objecting  to  the  term  “subject”)  of 
“Commonwealth  citizen,”  the  terms  being  inter¬ 
changeable.  This  status  still  provides  material  ad¬ 
vantages  in  the  United  Kingdom,  such  as  the  right 
to  enter  or  leave  the  country  at  any  time,  to  qualify 
for  the  franchise,  be  a  member  of  Parliament,  or 
of  the  civil  service  (except  in  wartime).  Most  of 
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the  Other  Commonwealth  countries’**  grant  some, 
although  not  such  broad,  privileges  to  persons  (ex¬ 
cept  Asians  and  Africans)  possessing  this  status. 
The  difference  from  the  earlier  situation  is  that  the 
privileges  accorded  to  a  “British  subject”  or  “Com¬ 
monwealth  citizen”  arise  because  of  their  citizen¬ 
ship  in  a  particular  Commonwealth  country  not 
because  of  being  born  “within  the  King’s  Domin¬ 
ions.”  Thus  the  emphasis  has  shifted  from  common 
status  because  of  common  nationality  to  citizenship 
as  a  local  status,  to  which  general  privileges  are  ac¬ 
corded  because  of  the  existence  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  bond.^’  Nothing  illustrates  more  clearly 
the  decentralization  of  the  Commonwealth  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  coupled  with  its  maintenance  of  the 
practical  advantages  of  association. 

COLLABORATION  METHODS 

The  Commonwealth  relation  has  always  provided 
certain  positive  advantages  for  its  members  but  its 
most  distinctive  feature,  and  the  one  which  increas¬ 
ingly  appears  to  be  the  essential,  is  consultation  on 
a  more  constant  and  intimate  level  than  that  with 
non-Commonwealth  states.  At  a  time  when  the 
individual  members  of  the  Commonwealth  are  as¬ 
suming  greater  international  responsibilities  and 
are  developing  independent  policies  which  arise 
out  of  their  particular  situations,  consultation  be¬ 
comes  of  increasing  importance  as  the  only  means 
whereby  policies  may  be  at  least  informed,  if  not 
uniform. 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  a  remarkably  large 
number  of  Commonwealth  conferences  compared 
with  any  earlier  period.  Commonwealth  Prime 
Ministers  met  in  London  in  May  1944  to  survey  the 
general  field  of  Commonwealth  relations  and  pro¬ 
nounced  it  satisfactory,  in  April  1945  when  the 
Australian,  New  Zealand,  and  South  African  Prime 
Ministers  met  with  the  British  on  their  way  to  the 
San  Francisco  Conference,  in  April  and  May  1946 
for  general  consideration  of  the  European  settle- 

24.  In  South  Africa,  the  Nationalist  Government  refused  to 
use  the  terms  “British  subject"  or  “Commonwealth  citizen”  in 
their  Citizenship  Act,  thus  departing  from  the  notion  of  common 
status  which  other  Commonwealth  countries  accepted  in  their 
Citizenship  Acts.  Moreover,  the  South  African  Citizenship 
Act  placed  those  from  other  Commonwealth  countries  on  virtu¬ 
ally  the  same  basis  for  acquiring  citizenship  as  aliens,  demand¬ 
ing  of  the  former  five  years  of  residence  in  the  country  and 
various  formalities,  and  of  the  latter  six  years  of  residence  and 
similar  formalities.  The  measure  was  hotly  debated  in  the  legisla¬ 
ture,  and  vigorously  attacked  throughout  the  country  by  South 
Africans  of  English  origin,  but  passed  by  a  small  majority,  and 
became  law  on  June  30,  1949.  For  the  debates,  see  Journal  of 
the  Pari  aments  of  the  Commonwealth,  October  1949,  pp. 
443-64. 

25.  Nonetheless,  Ireland  succeeded  in  acquiring  the  rights  of 
Commonwealth  citizens  for  its  subjects  when  it  left  the  Com¬ 
monwealth.  See  Prime  Minister  Attlee’s  statement  to  the  House 
of  C/ommons  on  November  25,  1948,  and  similar  statements  by 
other  parts  of  the  Commonwealth. 


ments;  in  November  1947,  when  the  Canadian  and 
South  African  Prime  Ministers  met  with  British 
Cabinet  Ministers  and  the  High  Commissioners  of 
other  Commonwealth  countries  for  general  discus¬ 
sions;  in  October  1948  to  consider  defense  and 
other  issues;  and  in  April  1949  on  Indian  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Commonwealth.  In  addition,  a  Com¬ 
monwealth  conference  was  held  in  Canberra,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  in  August  1947,  to  discuss  the  peace  treaty 
with  Japan^^  and  the  Pacific,  and  there  have  been 
meetings  of  the  finance  and  foreign  ministers  as 
already  described. 

Such  a  succession  of  meetings  gives  visible  evi¬ 
dence  of  discussion  and  collaboration  at  the  highest 
level.  But  more  significant  may  well  be  the  con¬ 
stant,  formal  and  informal  contacts  between  High 
Commissioners’’  and  the  members  of  the  govern¬ 
ments  to  which  they  are  accredited,  between  the 
representatives  of  Commonwealth  countries  meet¬ 
ing  at  international  conferences  and,  above  all,  be¬ 
tween  “opposite  numbers”  in  every  field  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  Commonwealth  is  becoming  “a  civil 
servants’  empire,”  held  together  by  the  almost  in¬ 
visible  but  tensile  threads  of  constant  interchanges 
at  the  official  level.^* 

Whether  this  maze  of  contacts  can  produce  the 
same  sense  of  “belongingness”  which  sentiment, 
loyalty  and  tradition  have  produced  in  the  past  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen.  There  is  little  doubt,  for  instance,  L 
that  there  are  stronger  bonds  and  more  open  dis-  i 
cussion  between  Britain  and  Canada,  or  Britain 
and  Australia,  than  between  India  and  any  other 
member  of  the  Commonwealth.  Yet  there  is 
enough  sense  of  common  tradition  in  all  the  pres¬ 
ent  members  of  the  Commonwealth,  including  the 
Asian  Dominions,  to  provide  a  foundation  for  in-  i 
timate  consultation.  Those  who  have  been  in  India  , 
during  its  first  formative  years  of  independence  I 
testify  to  the  increasing  friendliness  of  government  ‘ 
members  and  officials  with  Commonwealth  repre¬ 
sentatives.  In  Pakistan  there  was  something  of  a  j 
setback  in  1949  when  the  belief  was  current  that 
India  was  being  unduly  favored  by  the  British,  but 
since  then  more  cordial  relations  have  developed 
again.  Ceylon,  with  no  history  of  bitter  dissension  i 
to  complicate  the  picture,  has  from  the  outset  been  ' 

26.  The  Au.stralians  have  tried  to  develop  a  unified  Common¬ 
wealth  approach  to  the  Japanese  peace  treaty,  notably  at  this 
conference.  More  recently,  the  Colombo  conference  in  January 
1950,  set  up  a  Commonwealth  working  party  on  this  subject 
which  reported  to  the  member  governments  in  May  1950.  New 
Yor/(  Times,  May  18,  1950. 

27.  The  representatives  of  one  part  of  the  Commonwealth  in 
another  are  known  as  High  Commissioners  although  their  func¬ 
tions  arc  similar  to  those  of  Ambassadors  and  they  hold  the 
same  rank. 

28.  H.  V.  Hodson,  Twentieth  Century  Empire  (London,  1948) 
pp.  162-63,  points  to  the  emphasis  in  the  contemporary  Com¬ 
monwealth  upon  “men  rather  than  institutions.” 
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friendly  and  eager  for  cooperation.  The  maintenance 
of  this  spirit  should  make  possible  powerful  bonds 
of  common  interest  through  the  experience  of  close 
working  together  for  common  ends. 

INTRA-COMMONWEALTH  DISPUTES 

Yet  with  all  the  ties  that  exist  to  hold  Common¬ 
wealth  countries  together,  no  one  can  deny  the 
seriousness  of  the  tensions  which  divide  some  of 
these  countries,  notably  the  Asian  Dominions  from 
South  Africa,  and  India  and  Pakistan  from  each 
other.  For  these  disputes — the  first  arising  out  of 
racial  discrimination,  the  latter  out  of  the  problems 
of  partition — the  remaining  countries  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  have  had  no  solution.  Steeped  as  they 
are  in  a  long  tradition  of  non-interference  in  each 
other’s  affairs,  they  even  returned  a  negative  an¬ 
swer  to  Pakistan’s  appeal  that  they  should  arbitrate 
in  Kashmir.^^  Only  gradually  have  they  acknowl¬ 
edged  some  responsibility  to  deal  with  intra-Com- 
monwealth  disputes,  and  then  by  encouraging  di¬ 
rect  negotiations  between  the  parties. 

The  Indian-South  African  dispute  is  of  long 
standing.^®  Indians  were  brought  to  Natal  as  in¬ 
dentured  labor  to  work  in  the  sugar  plantations 
from  i860  on,  and  persuaded  to  remain  after  their 
term  of  service  ended.  As  they  prospered,  the  col¬ 
ony  took  steps  to  limit  their  numbers  and  power, 
in  particular  to  withdraw  the  franchise  from  them. 
When  Indians  were  restricted  in  their  movements 
and  suffered  social  discrimination  in  the  Union, 
Gandhi  developed  his  program  of  passive  resist¬ 
ance,  later  practiced  so  successfully  in  India  itself. 
In  the  1920’s  the  Cape  Town  agreement  gave  hope 
that  better  relations  would  be  established,  for  the 
South  African  government  promised  to  aid  the 
South  African  Indians  to  raise  their  standards  of 
living  and  civilization,  while  the  Indian  govern¬ 
ment  was  to  assist  in  the  repatriation  of  such  In¬ 
dians  as  were  willing  to  leave  South  Africa.  In 
1946  General  Smuts’  government  offered  the  In¬ 
dians  communal  representation  in  the  Union  Par¬ 
liament  and  the  Natal  Provincial  Council,  but  this 
they  indignantly  refused,  since  it  was  coupled  with 
residential  segregation.  Charging  that  the  segrega- 
^tion  measure  broke  the  Cape  Town  agreement, 
India  attempted  in  the  same  year  to  arraign  South 
Africa  before  the  United  Nations. 

In  three  UN  General  Assemblies  India  sought 
condemnation  of  South  Africa  on  this  issue  while 
South  Africa  fought  back  on  the  ground  that  the 

29.  See  Nicholas  Mansergh,  “The  Commonwealth  in  Asia," 
Pacific  Affairs,  XXIII,  i,  March  1950,  p.  12. 

30.  It  is  handled  objectively  by  A.  Keppel-Jones,  South  Africa: 

A  Short  History  (New  York,  1949),  Hutchinson’s  University 
Library,  No.  30.  pp.  175-77. 
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matter  was  one  of  domestic  jurisdiction.  Other 
Commonwealth  countries,  on  the  whole,  attempted 
to  prevent  the  condemnation  of  South  Africa,  at 
least  until  the  legal  issue  of  domestic  jurisdiction 
had  been  decided,  and  to  encourage  direct  negotia¬ 
tions  between  India  and  South  Africa.  Finally, 
Pandit  Nehru  and  Prime  Minister  Daniel  Malan, 
in  London  for  the  Prime  Ministers’  conference  in 
April  1949,  reached  an  agreement  for  exploratory 
talks  to  prepare  the  ground  for  a  round  table 
conference.^^  These  talks  were  held  in  February 
1950  and  appeared  to  make  headway.  However, 
further  segregation  measures  affecting  Indians,  al¬ 
though  of  more  general  implication,  were  subse¬ 
quently  passed  by  the  South  African  Parliament, 
thereby  making  an  Indian-South  African  agree¬ 
ment  more  difficult  to  reach. 

The  issue  is,  in  fact,  wider  in  its  implications 
than  the  particular  situation.  The  Asian  Domin¬ 
ions,  which  in  this  matter  stand  together,  are  de¬ 
termined  to  fight  against  racial  discrimination 
wherever  it  may  be  found.  South  Africa  offers,  of 
course,  a  classic  example.  Yet  it  is  the  country 
which  because  of  its  peculiarly  tangled  racial  pat¬ 
tern  will  find  it  most  difficult  to  overcome  racial 
discrimination.  The  Indians  represent  only  one- 
quarter  of  a  million  among  ten  million  non-Euro¬ 
peans  in  the  Union  living  under  the  political  and 
economic  domination  of  two  and  a  quarter  million 
Europeans,  who  claim  it  as  their  home,  arc  deter¬ 
mined  to  keep  it  such,  and  believe  that  at  least  so¬ 
cial  segregation  of  racial  groups  is  essential  to 
harmonious  living  together.  Whether,  in  the  long 
run,  the  Commonwealth  is  flexible  enough  to  con¬ 
tain  two  countries  so  widely  divergent  in  attitude, 
so  wholly  convinced  of  the  rightness  of  their  own 
approach  to  the  particular  problem,  is  one  of  the 
unsolved  questions  of  Commonwealth  relations. 

More  crucial  at  present  although  less  far-reaching 
in  its  effects  is  the  dispute  between  India  and  Pak¬ 
istan  arising  out  of  the  unsolved  problems  of  parti¬ 
tion^^  ^and,  in  particular,  rivalry  for  the  possession 
of  Kashmir.'That  rich,  strategically  located  princely 
state  in  the  north  of  the  sub-continent,  has  a  pre¬ 
dominantly  Moslem  population  but  a  Hindu  ruler, 
who  attempted  in  1947  to  keep  the  state  inde¬ 
pendent.  In  the  face  of  an  economic  blockade  by 
Pakistan,  a  Moslem  revolt  in  Poonch,  and  attacks 
by  Pathan  tribesmen,  however,  the  ruler  acceded 
to  India.  Indian  troops  came  to  his  support;  Pak¬ 
istan  then  sent  in  troops  to  prevent  India  from  over¬ 
running  Kashmir.  Insurgent  Moslems  set  up  an 

31.  South  Africa  Reports  (New  York),  February  23,  1950. 

32.  For  a  general  survey  see  Phillips  Talbot,  “India  and 
Pakistan-Progress  Report,”  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  June  15, 
1949. 
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Azad  Kashmir  administration,  which  is  supported 
by  Pakistani  forces,  while  a  pro-Indian  government 
continued  in  Srinagar,  backed  by  Indian  troops. 
As  war  threatened,  India  appealed  the  issue  to  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  on  December  30, 
1947.  A  commission  of  inquiry  and  good  offices 
(United  Nations  Commission  on  India  and  Pak¬ 
istan),  following  extended  investigations  on  the 
spot,  secured  a  “cease-fire”  on  January  i,  1949  but 
in  December  1949  had  to  acknowledge  its  failure 
in  obtaining  withdrawal  of  troops  by  both  parties,  a 
necessary  preliminary  step  for  holding  the  plebis¬ 
cite  to  which  both  parties  agreed. 

While  the  Kashmir  issue  hung  fire,  the  tension 
between  India  and  Pakistan  increased  dangerously 
as  a  result  of  the  trade  war  over  the  difference  in 
valuation  of  the  currencies  of  the  two  Dominions 
and  over  threats  to  the  substantial  minorities  living 
in  each  country.  Once  again,  war  threatened.  In 
April  1950,  however,  through  courageous  and  far¬ 
sighted  action  on  the  part  of  Pandit  Nehru  and 
Pakistani  Premier  Liaquat  Ali,  a  minorities  pact 
was  concluded^*  which  immediately  lowered  the 
political  temperature.  Trade  was  resumed,  and  the 
two  political  leaders  promised  frequent  conferences 
to  discuss  outstanding  issues.  In  the  same  period, 
agreement  was  reached  on  the  appointment  of  Sir 
Owen  Dixon,  an  Australian  jurist,  as  UN  mediator 
in  Kashmir.  Thus  India  and  Pakistan,  which  were 
on  the  verge  of  war  in  the  early  spring,  now  appear 
more  likely  to  work  out  solutions  to  their  many 
problems  than  at  any  time  since  partition.  Pandit 
Nehru  even  went  so  far  on  the  eve  of  his  second 
talks  with  Premier  Liaquat  Ali,  held  this  time  in 
Karachi,  as  to  express  the  hope  that  “ultimately  we 
should  develop  common  economic  and  defense 
policy.”^'* 

What  role,  if  any,  did  the  rest  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  play  in  this  development?  On  the  surface, 
relatively  little.  But  it  is  significant  that  it  was  at 
the  Colombo  conference  that  the  first  definite 
moves  seem  to  have  been  taken  to  ease  the  tension, 
partly  because  of  the  opportunities  afforded  there 
for  government  officials  from  both  India  and  Pak¬ 
istan  to  canvass  the  whole  field  of  their  relations, 
partly  because  of  the  quiet  pressure  of  their  fellow 
Commonwealth  members.  Taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  fact  that  it  was  the  Prime  Ministers’  Con¬ 
ference  in  London,  in  April  1949,  which  provided 
the  opportunity  for  Pandit  Nehru  and  Dr.  Malan 
to  reach  a  preliminary  accord  on  calling  a  round 
table  conference  on  their  particular  dispute,  this 
indicates  that  the  Commonwealth  association  is  a 
helpful,  if  perhaps  indirect,  aid  to  conciliation. 

33.  For  text  sec  New  Yorl{  Times,  April  ii,  1950. 

34.  New  York,  Times,  April  26,  1950. 


The  intra-Commonwealth  disputes  since  World 
War  II  have  confronted  the  members  with  the  most 
serious  issue  of  its  history.  It  has  been  the  proud 
boast  of  Commonwealth  spokesmen  that  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  and  Empire  provided  peace  and  friendly 
relations  for  one-quarter  of  the  people  of  the  world; 
yet  here  were  two  highly  inflamable  situations 
within  the  Commonwealth  itself.  In  the  past,  the 
members  of  the  Commonwealth  had  settled  their 
disputes  in  private  however  much  they  might  dis¬ 
agree  in  public;  yet  both  these  disputes  were  taken 
before  the  United  Nations.  In  the  end,  however, 
both  have  been  referred  to  the  well-tried  Common¬ 
wealth  expedient  of  direct  negotiations  and,  at  the 
least.  Commonwealth  meetings  have  provided  an 
opportunity  for  the  genesis  of  negotiations  seeking 
a  modus  vivendi.  While  neither  problem  has  been 
settled,  more  particularly  not  the  racial  discrimina¬ 
tion  which  is  the  core  of  the  South  African-Indian 
dispute,  the  Commonwealth  may  be  said  to  have 
proved  its  value  as  a  peace-inducing  association. 
Thus  crises  which  threatened  its  very  existence 
have  turned,  in  a  measure,  into  evidence  of  strength. 


THE  COMMONWEALTH  AND  THE  UN 


At  the  end  of  World  War  II  the  countries  of  the 
Commonwealth  were  prepared  to  support  the 
United  Nations  much  more  wholeheartedly  than 
they  had  ever  supported  the  League  of  Nations, 
partly  because  of  their  greater  awareness  of  inter¬ 
national  insecurity,  partly  because  of  American 
membership  in  the  United  Nations.  Disappointed 
as  they  have  been  in  the  progress  of  the  UN,  the 
overseas  parts  of  the  Commonwealth  (with  the 
natural  exception  of  South  Africa^’)  have  retained 
a  belief  in  its  potentialities  and  a  desire  to  work 
through  its  agencies  as  far  as  possible.  In  fact, 
Canada,  Australia  and  India  have  all  taken  leading 
roles  in  the  United  Nations,  in  its  political  organs — 
the  General  Assembly  and  the  Security  Council — 
its  economic  and  social  organs,  and  its  specialized 
agencies.^^ 


35.  South  Africa  has  been  arraigned  before  the  United  Nations 
not  only  over  the  position  of  Indians  within  the  Union,  but  also 
over  Southwest  Africa,  which  it  wishes  to  incorporate  into  the 
Union.  In  July  1950  the  International  Court  of  Justice  ruled 
that  although  South  Africa  is  not  obligated  to  place  the  area 
under  trusteeship,  it  remains  under  international  mandate. 


36.  Australia  and  Canada  have  been  members  of  the  Security 
Council,  and  India  now  occupies  a  seat  in  that  body;  the  United 
Kingdom  holds  one  of  the  permanent  seats  in  the  Security 
Council.  Australia,  Canada,  India,  New  Zealand  and  Pakistan, 
in  addition  to  the  United  Kingdom  (which  like  other  great 
powers  is  in  practice  always  re-elected),  have  been  members  of 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council;  Canada  and  India  are  now 
serving  their  second  terms  on  this  body;  and  five  of  the  present 
eighteen  members  are  Commonwealth  countries — the  United 
Kingdom,  Australia,  Canada,  India  and  Pakistan.  In  the  eleven 
specialized  agencies  of  the  United  Nations  in  which  member¬ 
ship  is  by  choice,  the  United  Kingdom,  Australia,  and  Canada 
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The  variety  of  attitudes  adopted  by  Common¬ 
wealth  countries  on  issues  such  as  Palestine  bears 
testimony  to  the  independence  of  their  policies.  Yet 
at  the  same  time  the  Commonwealth  relationship 
has  importance  in  United  Nations  affairs  by  mak¬ 
ing  its  member  nations  better  informed  on  the 
questions  discussed,  and  thus  better  able  to  help 
in  reaching  reasonable  solutions.^’ 

BALANCE  SHEET  OF  EVOLUTION 

The  very  flexibility  of  the  Commonwealth  asso¬ 
ciation  makes  it  difficult  precisely  to  evaluate  its 
contributions  and  strength,  but  only  so  flexible  a 
relationship  could  hold  together  in  intimate  contact 
so  varied  a  group  of  countries.  It  is  the  great 
achievement  of  the  Commonwealth  that  its  mem¬ 
bers  have  full  freedom  of  action  and  yet,  because  of 
common  objectives  kept  vivid  through  constant 

I  interchanges,  work  closely  together,  and  always 

I  belong  to  all;  India  and  South  Africa  belong  to  all  except  the 
International  Refugee  Organization;  New  Zealand  belongs  to 
all  except  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Inter¬ 
national  Monetary  Fund;  and  Ceylon  (although  not  yet  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  United  Nations)  and  Pakistan,  to  all  except  the  Fund 
and  the  I.R.O. 

37.  See  Gwendolen  M.  Carter,  “The  Commonwealth  in  the 
United  Nations,”  International  Organization  (Boston),  May 
1950,  pp.  247-60. 


unite  their  efforts  in  moments  of  crisis.  Today,  it 
has  found  the  means  to  bridge  differences  between 
countries  of  the  Western  tradition  and  the  East, 
between  countries  of  relatively  high  standards  of 
living  and  those  living  at  a  virtually  subsistence 
level.  In  a  time  when  the  cleavages  between  nations 
have  been  growing  deeper,  this  is  an  achievement 
of  great  significance. 

Whether  this  relationship  will  remain  perma¬ 
nent  depends  not  only  on  factors  within  these 
countries  themselves  but  also  on  the  general  inter¬ 
national  situation,  in  particular  whether  the  spread 
of  communism  to  Southeast  Asia  can  be  halted.  It 
depends,  according  to  an  astute  Indian  professor, 
on  “the  manner  and  speed  with  which  the  rest  of 
the  Commonwealth  will  react  in  its  political,  racial 
and  economic  policies  to  the  aspirations  and  hopes 
as  also  the  needs  of  the  Asian  Dominions.”^** 

In  the  meantime,  the  Cx)mmonweaIth  acts  as  a 
positive  force  in  international  affairs  through  the 
influence  on  its  member  nations  of  the  intimate 
association  which  it  provides.  Jointly  with  the 
United  States,  its  members  form  the  bulwark  of 
freedom  throughout  the  world. 

38.  V.K.R.V.  Rao,  “The  New  Commonwealth:  Will  It  En¬ 
dure?”  India  Quarterly,  VI,  i,  January-March  1950,  p.  i8. 


The  Commonwealth  and  the  United  States 


BY  GWENDOLEN  M.  CARTER 

AT  every  turn,  the  Commonwealth  countries  and 
the  United  States  are  committed  to  work  together 
in  pursuit  of  common  interests.  The  threat  of 
Soviet  aggression  in  Europe  and  Asia  has  led  to 
military  cooperation  as  in  Korea  and  provides  the 
nucleus  for  institutions  like  the  North  Atlantic 
Pact  Council  which  represent  a  still  wider  group 
of  nations.  Even  apart  from  the  Russian  threat,  the 
United  States  and  Commonwealth  countries  need 
the  economic  recovery  of  the  Western  world,  and 
Canada,  for  example,  has  made  commensurate  sac¬ 
rifices  with  those  of  the  United  States  toward  this 
end.  Fundamental  to  all  these  nations  is  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  democratic  way  of  life  which  could 
scarcely  survive  if  any  substantial  portion  of  what 
remains  of  the  free  world  should  be  submerged. 

Yet  despite  the  obviousness  of  these  common  ob¬ 
jectives,  the  United  States  and  Commonwealth 
countries  often  disagree  on  detailed  programs  and 
policies.  True,  the  division  of  views  does  not  al- 
I  I  ways  follow  this  alignment  but  frequently  ranges 
V  the  United  States  and  Canada,  which  favor  the 
largest  possible  measure  of  private  enterprise, 
Q  against  the  United  Kingdom,  Australia  and  New 
r- 1  Zealand  with  their  stronger  emphasis  on  social 


planning.  In  such  an  alignment  India,  Pakistan 
and  (Deylon  favor  the  latter  group,  while  South 
Africa  rarely  takes  a  definite  stand. 

A  potential  cause  of  dissent  between  the  United 
States  and  certain  Commonwealth  countries  has 
been  the  future  of  Japan.  Australians,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  have  criticized  American  failures  to  build  a 
strong  trade  union  movement  in  Japan,  feel  that 
not  enough  has  been  done  to  break  up  the  indus¬ 
trial  and  commercial  trusts  and  are  skeptical  about 
Japan’s  democratization.  The  worst  fear  of  some 
Australians  is  that  Japan  may  ultimately  turn 
Communist  (partly  in  reaction  against  American 
anti-Soviet  policies),  and  join  Communist  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union  to  overwhelm  Asia  and  the 
Southwest  Pacific.'  Nonetheless,  Australian-Ameri- 
can  cooperation  in  Japan,  and  on  the  Far  Eastern 
(Dommision,  has  been  close;  and  their  comradeship 
in  arms  in  Korea  gives  tangible  evidence  of  Aus- 

I.  Sfc  W.  MacMahon  Ball,  Japan:  Enemy  or  Ally?  (New 
York,  1949).  Mr.  MacMahon  Ball  served  for  some  time  as  the 
Commonwealth  representative  on  the  Allied  Council  in  Tokyo 
where  Australia  represents  not  only  itself  but  also  the  United 
Kingdom,  New  Zealand,  and  India.  Australia  has  had  land,  sea, 
and  air  forces  in  Japxin  since  the  occupation. 
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tralia’s  desire  for  intimate  relations  with  the  United 
States.^ 

Policies  in  Asia  have  shown  more  divergence. 
The  United  Kingdom,  India  and  Pakistan  sought 
as  early  as  December  1949  to  recognize  the  Com¬ 
munist  government  in  China  despite  general  Amer¬ 
ican  hostility  to  this  regime.  Moreover,  India  has 
opposed  the  recognition  of  Bao  Dai  in  Indo-China 
on  the  ground  that  he  represents  colonial  rather 
than  national  forces  in  that  area,  although  Brit¬ 
ain  as  well  as  the  United  States  recognize  his  gov¬ 
ernment  and  are  providing  it  with  concrete  as¬ 
sistance.  Regardless  of  differences  in  particulars, 
however,  there  is  general  agreement  on  the  need 
to  bolster  Southeast  Asia  against  communism. 

Observers  fear  that  as  the  United  Kingdom  in¬ 
creases  its  exports,  Anglo-American  rivalry  for 
markets  will  strain  relations.  More  serious  at  the 
moment  is  friction  over  American  tariff  policies 
and  over  economic  aid.  The  British  point  out  the 
serious  handicaps  created  by  United  States  tar¬ 
iffs  and  import  restrictions,  and  fear  that  if 
they  successfully  invade  the  American  market, 
American  manufacturers  will  get  Congressional 
aid  to  shut  them  out  again.  Grateful  as  they 
are  for  Marshall  aid,  the  British  have  an  under¬ 
standable  sensivity  on  the  subject  and  long  for 
the  moment  when  they  will  be  able  to  do  without 
it.  Clearly,  too,  the  recovery  policies  adopted  by  the 
British  Labor  government  involve  national  plan¬ 
ning  which  does  not  fit  easily  into  the  drive  for 
European  integration  which  ECA  Administrator 
Paul  G.  Hoffman  has  tried  to  spur. 

Despite  all  these  strains,  the  basic  fact  remains 
that  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
perforce  as  well  as  by  choice,  have  a  degree  of  in¬ 
timacy  in  their  relations  which  is  exceeded  only  by 
that  between  Commonwealth  countries. 

This  fact  makes  simpler  the  position  of  Canada 
which  by  strategic  and  economic  ties  is  drawn  ever 
closer  to  the  United  States.  Although  Canadians 
tend  “to  speak  with  an  American  accent”  at  Com¬ 
monwealth  gatherings,  they  have  no  lack  of  interest 
in  participating  in  that  group,  but  they  naturally 
have  less  concern  with  Indian  Ocean  affairs  than 
the  other  Commonwealth  countries.  If  Canada 
seems  somewhat  lukewarm  about  economic  com¬ 
mitments  in  that  area,  it  is  because  Canadian  re¬ 
sources  are  limited,  and  it  feels  that  its  aid 

2.  On  March  9,  1950  Mr.  Spender  declared  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  “As  far  as  possible,  it  is  our  objective  to 
build  up  with  the  United  States  somewhat  the  same  relationship 
as  exists  within  the  British  Commonwealth.” 


should  go  primarily  to  the  United  Kingdom.  For 
the  sake  of  its  own  distinctive  life,  built  on  an  east- 
west  as  well  as  a  north-south  axis,*  Canada  needs 
to  maintain  close  ties  outside  of  this  continent.  The 
restoration  of  multilateral  trade  will  suit  its  needs 
best;  the  alternative  to  that  distant,  although  desir¬ 
able,  prospect  is  improved  trade  with  the  sterling 
area,  and  particularly  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the 
absence  of  such  developments,  Canada  might  be 
enmeshed  almost  completely  in  the  American  econ¬ 
omy,  a  possibility  so  unattractive  that  Canadians 
have  long  lived  under  the  restrictions  of  exchange 
control  and  limitations  on  funds  for  travel  in  the 
United  States  to  keep  the  door  open  for  future  par¬ 
ticipation  in  freer  trade. 

Although  they  are  sterling  bloc  countries,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  New  Zealand  and,  to  a  lesser  degree.  South 
Africa,  have  also  developed  substantial  economic 
and  strategic  links  with  the  United  States.  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  have  been  somewhat  concerned, 
in  fact,  that  the  United  States  seemed  to  be  restrict¬ 
ing  its  strategic  commitments  in  the  Pacific  to  the 
Philippines  and  the  line  of  the  Equator.  India, 
Pakistan  and  Ceylon  retain  fears  of  American 
“economic  imperialism”  but  recognize  that  only 
American  resources  can  possibly  tip  the  scales 
against  communism  in  Southeast  Asia  or,  more 
particularly,  help  their  own  countries  develop  rap¬ 
idly  enough  to  satisfy  the  needs  and  retain  the  al¬ 
legiance  of  their  masses. 

In  general,  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  individual  countries  of  the  Commonwealth 
bear  a  marked  resemblance  to  relations  between 
Britain  and  the  Dominions  in  an  earlier  period. 
There  is  the  same  sense  of  common  interest  but 
also  touchiness  about  interference.  There  is  the 
same  recognition  that  the  relationship  provides  sig¬ 
nificant  dividends,  but  also  the  fear  that  it  involves 
commitments  in  a  world-wide  strategy  to  which 
at  least  the  younger  members  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  are  not  yet  prepared  to  commit  themselves. 
That  relations  will  remain  close  goes  without  say¬ 
ing;  that  they  will  develop  harmoniously  depends 
very  much  on  the  degree  to  which  the  United 
States  gives  the  various  countries  individually  the 
sense  it  is  interested  in  their  well-being  for  their 
own  sake  and  not  merely  as  pawns  in  a  vast  anti- 
Soviet  campaign. 

3.  A  discerning  recent  book  on  Canada  by  a  number  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  contributors  is  George  W.  Brown,  ed.,  Canada 
(Berkeley,  University  of  California  Press,  1950),  United  Na¬ 
tions  Series. 
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